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the compulsory schooling period, whether that be fifteen or sixteen or even seventeen
or eighteen years of age.
In contrast, the Western European states, when they did expand primary
education in the late nineteenth century, maintained dual systems in which primary
schools were designed to parallel the secondary schools and not normally to intersect.
Primary schools were free for the lower classes (lower middle classes, artisans, in-
dustrial working classes, and peasants), whereas secondary schools were attended by
the urban middle, upper, and professional classes who could afford to pay tuition.
Primary education was designed for basic literacy leading directly to the working force
or to vocational schools designed to train for the technician levels of employment in
agricultural or industrial occupations; secondary education was basically intended as
preparation for the university and for the higher professional, technical, and man-
agerial positions in society.
The West European countries, faced with the pressures to provide some kind of
education beyond the rudiments of primary school education, typically introduced
into their systems sharp transfer points for most children at about the ages of ten.
eleven, or twelve. At this point, children could go in one of three directions. Most
would continue on to the end of the compulsory attendance period in short or upper
primary schools for two, three, or four years or a terminal general education. This was
the function of the secondary modern school in Britain, the higher primary school and
the college d'enseignement generate (CEG) in France, the realschule in Germany, the
ecole voyenne in Belgium, and the higher primary school in the Netherlands. Normal
schools for training primary school teachers stressed this form of short secondary
education along with pedagogical training.1
A second possibility for pupils from the lower middle and working classes who
finished the primary school was attendance for one, two, or three years at some form
of specialized vocational or technical school. Such schools provided a specialized,
job-oriented training for the trades, mechanics, agriculture, or commerce with little or
no general education. Usually they did not lead to higher education, although the
tendency as the twentieth century wore on was to upgrade some of the secondary
schools even to the extent that they would lead to higher technical schools.2 Neverthe-
less, technical schools attracted relatively few youths of ages fifteen to seventeen.
The third possibility, the most sought-after and the most difficult to enter, was
the long, general secondary school designed primarily as preparation for entrance into
institutions of higher education. These were the grammar schools in Britain, the fycees
in France, and the gymnasiums in Germany and pre-Soviet Russia. The other countries
have a variety of names for their schools, but all give an equivalent general cultural
education emphasizing the academic subjects of language, science, mathematics, and
*For full discussion of the short (or upper primary) forms of secondary education and the long (or
preuniversity secondary schools), see Raymond Poignant, Education and Development in Western
Europe, the United States, and the U.S.S.R., a Comparative Study, Teachers College Press, New
York, 1969, chap. 1.
2Ibid., pp. 92-138 for extended comparative discussion of the varieties of vocational and technical
schools.